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salt which the Baltie and the North Sea contain. | the south of these Banks. Nowhere in the open 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


The waters of the Baltic contain only about half|sea has the water been found to deepen so sud- 
as much salt as sea-water does generally. denly as bere. Coming from the north, the bot- 
“‘ Now here we have, on one side, the Caribbean} tom of the sea is shelving; but suddenly after 
Sea and Gulf of Mexico, with their waters of brine ;| passing these Banks, its depth increases by almost 
on the other, the Baltic and North Sea, with wa-|a precipitous descent for many thousand feet, thus 
ters that are but little more than brackish. Injindicating that the debris which forms the Grand 
one of these sea-basins the water is heavy; in the| Banks, comes from the north.” 
other, it is light. Between them the ocean inter-| ‘ Many philosophers have expressed the opin- 
venes ; but water is bound to seek and to main-| ion— indeed, the belief is common among mariners 
tain its level; and here, therefore, we unmask|—that the coasts of the United States and the 
one of the agents concerned in causing the Gulf! shoals of Nantucket turn the Gulf Stream toward 
Stream. What is the influence of this agent—| the east ; but if the view I have been endeavour- 
that is, how great is it, and to what extent does|ing to make clear be correct, and I think it is— 
it go—we cannot say; only it is at least one of] it appears that the course of the Gulf Stream is 
(Continued from page 42.) the agents concerned.” fixed and prescribed by exactly the same laws that 
“Along the shores of India, where the experi-| “As to the temperature of the Gulf Stream, | require the planets to revolve in orbits, the planes 
ments have been carefully made, the evaporation | there is, ina winter’s day, off Hatteras, and even as| of which shall pass through the centre of the sun ; 
amounts to three-fourths of an inch daily. Sup-|high up as the Grand Banks in mid ocean, a differ-| and that, were the Nantucket Shoals not in exist- 
pose it in the trade-wind region of the Atlantic to | ence between its waters and those of the ocean, nearly | ence, the course of the Gulf Stream in the main 
amount to only half an inch, that would give an|of 20° andeven 30°. Water, we know, expands by| would be exactly as it is, and where it is. The 
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The Gulf Stream. 


annual evaporation of say fifteen feet. In the 
process of evaporation from the sea, fresh water 


'heat, and here the difference of temperature may | 
|more than compensate for the difference of salt-| 


Gulf Stream is bound over to the North Sea and 
Bay of Biscay partly for the reason, perhaps, that 


only is taken up; the salts are left behind. Now/|ness, and leave, therefore, the waters of the Gulf|the waters there are lighter than those of the 


a layer of sea-water, fifteen feet deep, and as broad 
as the trade-wind belts of the Atlantic, and reach- 
ing across the ocean, contains an immense amount 
of salts. The great equatorial current which 
sweeps from the shores of Africa, across the At- 
lantic, into the Caribbean Sea, is a surface cur- 
rent; and may it not bear into that sea a large por- 
tion of those waters that have satisfied the thirsty 
trade-winds with saltless vapour? If so, and it 
probably does—have we not detected here the foot- 
prints of an agent that does tend to make the wa- 
ters of the Caribbean Sea salter, and therefore 
heavier than the average of sea-water?” ‘Now 
that we may form some idea as to the influence, 
which the salts left by the vapour that the trade- 
winds, north-east and south-east, take up from sea- 
water, is calculated to exert in creating currents, 
let us make a partial calculation to show how much 


salt this vapour held in solution before it was | 
taken up, and, of course, while yet in the state of | 


sea-water. The north-east trade-wind regions of 
the Atlantic embrace an area of at least three 
million square miles ; and the yearly evaporation 
from it is, we will suppose, fifteen feet. The salt 
that is contained in a mass of sea-water, covering to 
the depth of fifteen fect an area of three million 
square miles in superficial extent, would be suffi- 
cient to cover the British Islands to the depth of 
fourteen feet. As this water supplies the trade- 
winds with vapour, it therefore becomes salter, 


lighter, by reason of their warmth. Being lighter 
and adhesive, they should therefore occupy a 
higher level than those through which they flow. 


Assuming the depth off Hatteras to be one hun-| 


dred and fourteen fathoms, and allowing the usual 
rates of expansion for sea-water, figures show that 


the middle or axis of the Gulf Stream there should | 


be nearly two feet higher than the contiguous wa- 
ters of the Atlantic. Hence, the surface of the 
stream should present a double inclined plane, 
from which the water would be running down on 
leither side, as from the roof of a house. 


[ter runs in at the bottom, and so raises up the 
cold water bed of the Gulf Stream, and causes it 


That the Gulf Streath is roof-shaped, causing the 


dence to show, but observations to prove.” ‘In 
|its course to the north, the Gulf Stream gradually 
trends more and more to the eastward, until it 
arrives off the Banks of Newfoundland, when its 
leourse becomes due east. These banks, it has 
| been thought, deflect it from its proper course, and 
cause it to tuke this turn. Examination will prove, 
I think, that they are an effect, certainly not the 
cause. It is here that the frigid current already 
spoken of, with its icebergs from the north, are 
/met and melted by the warm waters of the Gulf. 


As this| 
runs off at the top, the same weight of colder wa-| 


to become shallower and shallower as it goes north. | 


. ° > . e | 
| waters in its surface to flow off to either side from 
the middle, we have not only circumstantial evi-| 





and as it becomes salter, the forces of aggregation | Of course the loads of earth, stones, and gravel 
among its particles are increased, as we may infer| brought down by them, are here deposited. Cap- 
from the fact that the waters of the Gulf Stream|tain Scorseby, far away in the north, counted five 
are reluctant to mix with those of the ocean.” hundred icebergs setting out from the same vici- 

“In the present state of our knowledge con-| nity, upon this cold current, for the south. Many 
cerning this wonderful phenomenon—for the Gulf | of them, loaded with earth, have been seen aground 
Stream is one of the most marvellous things in the|on the Banks. This process of transferring de- 


ocean—we can do little more than conjecture. | posits for these shoals, has been going on for ages; | 


But we have two causes in operation which, we 
may safely assume, are among those concerned in 
producing the Gulf Stream. One of these is in| ‘* The deep sea soundings that have been made 
the increased saltness of its water after the trade-|by vessels of the navy, tend to confirm this view 
winds have been supplied with vapour from it;|as to the formation of these Banks. The greatest 
and the other is in the diminished quantum of| contrast in the bottom of the Atlantic is just to 


and with time, seems altogether adequate to the 
effect described. 


XUM 


Mexican Gulf, and if the Shoals of Nantucket were 
not in existence, it could not pursue a more direct 
route. The Grand Banks, however, are encroach- 
ing ; and cold currents from the north come down 
upon it: they may, and probably do, assist now 
and then to turn it aside.” But there are other 
forces operating upon the Gulf Stream. They are 
derived from the effect of changes in the waters of 
the whole ocean, as produced by changes in their 
temperature, from time to time. As the Gulf 
| Stream leaves the coasts of the United States, it 
begins to vary its position according to the sea- 
sons; the limit of its northern edge, as it passes 
|the meridian of Cape Race, being in winter about 
| latitudes 40° to 41°, and in September, when the 
|sea is hottest, about latitude 45° to 46°. The 
trough of the Gulf Stream, therefore, may be sup- 
posed to waver about in the ocean, not unlike a 
pennon in the breeze. Its head is confined be- 
{tween the shoals of the Bahamas and the Caro- 
'linas, but that part of it which stretches over to- 
'ward the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, is, as 
the temperature of the waters of the ocean changes, 
\first pressed down toward the south, and then 
|again up toward the north, according to the sea- 
son of the year.” 

‘In winter, the volume of cold water on the 
American or left side of the stream, is greatly in- 
creased. It must have room, and gains it by 
pressing the warmer waters of the stream farther 
to the south or right. In September, the tempe- 
|rature of these cold waters is modified; there is 
not such an extent of them, and then the warmer 
waters, in turn, press them back, and so the pen- 
dulum-like motion is preserved.” 

‘Asa rule, the hottest water of the Gulf Stream 
is at or near the surface; and as the deep sea 
thermometer is sent down, it shows that these wa- 
ters, though still far warmer than the water on 
either side at corresponding depths, gradually be- 
comes less and less warm until the bottom of the 
current is reached. There is reason to believe 
that the warm waters of the Gulf Stream are no- 
where permitted, in the oceanic economy, to touch 











THE FRIEND. 


the bottom of the sea. There is everywhere a|all thy offerings thou shalt offer salt.” Lev. xi. 18.) prize them. Pure water has neither taste, nor 
cushion of cool water between them and the solid! And Christ saith in his new convenant, ‘‘ Every|smell, nor pungency. It is neither sour like vine- 
parts of the earth’s crust. This arrangement is|one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice| gar, nor sweet like sugar, nor alkaline like soda, 
suggestive, and strikingly beautiful. One of the | shall be salted with salt. Salt is good; but if|It irritates no nerve of sensation, even the most 
benign offices of the Gulf Stream is to convey |the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith will you| delicate, nor is the tenderest part of the animal 
heat from the Gulf of Mexico, where otherwise it jeensom it? Have salt in yourselves; and have] frame disturbed by contact with this universal 
would become excessive, and to disperse it in re-| peace one with another.”’ Mark ix. 49, 50. fluid. It is thus fitted to penetrate unfelt into the 
gions beyond the Atlantic for the amelioration of| We have received the earnest of the Spirit, | subtlest tissues, and without causing the slightest 
the climates of the British Islands, and of all} which is the earnest of the inheritance that fadeth| jar to flow along the finest, most sensitive, and 
Western Europe. Now, cold water is one of the | not away. For God poureth out of his Spirit,| most hair-like vessels. It soothes and assuages 
best non-conductors of heat, and if the warmer|upon all flesh. It is God’s Spirit which is above| wherever it comes, lessening inflammation, lulling 
water of the Gulf Stream was sent across the At-|our natural spirit, by which alone we do not know /| pain, diluting unhealthy fluids within the body, 
lantic in contact with the solid crust of the earth |God; for it is by the Spirit of God that we know/and washing morbid humors and waste materials 
—comparatively a good conductor of heat—instead |the things of God. And the Spirit of God doth| from the sickly and changing frame. 
of being sent across, as it is, in contact with a|witness to our souls and spirits that this Spirit of| Again, as a cooling agent water is equally in- 
cold, non-conducting cushion of cool water to fend | God is the earnest of an eternal inheritance. ‘‘God| valuable. In a dry and thirsty land we feel and 
it from the bottom, all its heat would be lost in | opens his people’s ears to discipline, and com-|acknowledge the pleasure of bathing our heated 
the first part of the way, and the soft climates of | mands that they turn from iniquity. If they obey | bodies in the sea or the running stream. But we 
both France and England would be as that of La- jand serve him, they shall spend their days in pro-|are less sensible how it watches over us, as it were, 
brador, severe in the extreme, and ice bound.’ | sperity, and their years in pleasure; but if they|every passing moment, dispelling each rising heat, 
(To be continued.) | obey him not, they shall perish by thesword, and|and removing from the body every excess of 
IT a \they shall die without knowledge.” Job xxxvi.| warmth which might disturb the equable working 
Epistle of George Fox (1685.) |10—12. So the disobedient that do not turn from |of its many parts. Do we eat inflammatory food, 
Having spent about a week in the country, [| their iniquity, have not this prosperity and plea-|or drink over-stimulating fluids, the excess of 
returned to London, where I continued about two /sure, but die without the knowledge of God; and| bodily warmth produced converts a portion of wa- 
months, visiting meetings, and labouring to get their cars are shut to this discipline, which God| ter into vapour, and the lungs throw it off into 
relief for Friends from their sufferings, which yet | opens to his people. G. F. | the air. Do.we by hard labour, or other usual 
lay heavy upon them in many parts of the nation. a exertion, exalt the temperature of the body, the 
Several papers also I wrote relating to the service , From the Edinburgh Review. | same water again takes up the superfluous heat, 
of Truth, one of which was concerning order in The Chemistry of Common Life. and bathing in perspiration both skin and lungs 
the church of God, which some that were gone} Turn now to the water we drink. In this ad-| restrains within due bounds the growing inflamma- 
out of the unity of Friends much opposed. It was/ mirable fluid, so clear, so bright, so grateful to the| tion. 
as follows :-— system, so healthful to the temperate, so necessary} But more widely useful still in relation to vege- 
Among all societies, families or nations of peo- |to all,—the delight of Grecian song,—the charm} table and animal life is the property which water 
ple in the world, there exists some sort of order. | of the Eastern paradise,—of this fluid, lauded with | possesses of dissolving and rendering fluid a host 
There was the order of Aaron in the Old Testa-| justice by the physiologist, and worshipped, not|of usually solid bodies. Put sugar or salt into 
ment, and the order of Melchizedek before that,/unduly, by the total abstainer,—chemistry tells| water, it disappears and becomes fluid and pene- 
after whose order Christ Jesus came, and he did | us that three-fourths of our apparently solid bodies | trative like water itself. The salt sea contains 
not despise that order. God is a God of order in| consist, and that it forms nearly as large a pro-| within its bosom many substances so dissolved ; 
his whole creation, and in his church; and all be-| portion of all living vegetables during the height|the fluids that circulate through our veins are 
lievers in the light, the life in Christ, that pass| and vigour of their growth. In this fluid, looked | chiefly water, holding various compound bodies 
from death to life, are in the order of the Holy upon as elementary till nearly our own times,}in solution; the moisture which the plant-root 
Spirit, power, light, life, and government of) modern research has taught us to see the result of| drinks in, carries with it into root, stem, and leaf 
Christ Jesus, of the increase whereof there is no/a subtle union between the oxygen we have spoken|many substances it has taken up from the soil; 
end. ‘This is a mystery to all those disorderly of, and another gas, to which the name of hy-|and the purest waters we consume for domestic 
people, who have written and printed so much |drogen (water-former) has been given. Kindle|use are not free from foreign matters of mineral 
against the order which the Lord’s power and | this latter gas in the air, and it burns with a pale|and organic origin. In all this there is a purpose, 
Spirit hath brought forth among his people. And|flame. Hold a cold bell glass over the flame, and/and good flows to all living things from this sol- 
you that ery so much against order, is it not ma-|its under surface will become bedewed with mois-| vent power of water. 
nifest that you are gone into a land of darkness, | ture, and drops of water will trickle down its sides.|_ It must suffice at present to mention one gene- 
aud of the shadow of death, into disorder, and | Collect this water and submit it to a current of|ral benefit. Into the composition of the plant a 
where the light is as darkness? Is not this, your electricity; the liquid will disappear, and in its| variety of solid mineral substances enter, which it 
condition, seen by all them that live and walk in| stead the two gases oxygen and hydrogen will re-|is the duty of the plant root to draw from the soil. 
the Truth, whose conversations are according toj}main. These experiments prove, /irst, tbat while|In their solid form these substances could neither 
the gospel of life and salvation ? burning in the air, the hydrogen unites with the| move freely through the soil nor find their way 
The devil, Satan, dragon, the first and second | oxygen of the atmosphere and forms water ; and, |into the fine pores of the little rootlets. But dis- 
beast, the whore and false prophets, and their | second, that the water thus formed consists of these | solved in water they move as freely as the liquid 
worshippers and followers, are all out of the Truth,|two gaseous constituents only, compressed and | itself, and penetrate with it into the most delicate 
abode not in it, nor in the order of it; and the|bound together by some incomprehensible con-| tissues of plant or animal. Thus along the finest 
Truth is over them all. In Salem is God’s taber-|nexion, which it makes us no wiser to call chemi-| vessels they ascend through stem and twig and 
nacle; and his tabernacle is in Shiloh; these are |cal combinatian. leaf, and distribute themselves wherever their pre- 
beyond the tabernacles of Ham. (Ps. Ixxvi. and} It is, indeed, incomprehensible how water, the | sence is required. 
Ixxviii.) enemy of fire, should itself consist of two gases,| It is so also with the animal. Into all its parts, 
All the figures and shadows were and are com-|the one of which burns most readily, while the| solid, saline, and mineral matters enter as a neces- 
prehended in time; but Christ the substance is|other is the great natural supporter of living fire.|sary portion of their substance. These we intro- 
the beginning and the ending. And all trials,| And it is equally strange that oxygen, so indis-|duce into the stomach along with our other food, 
troubles, persecutions, and temptations, came up| pensable to animal life, should form eight-ninths | but water must dissolve them there and make them 
in time; but the Lord’s power which is everlast-|by weight of a liquid in which few terrestrial ani-| fluid before they can find their way into the blood 
ing, is over all such things; in which is safety. | mals can live for more than two or three seconds/and be afterwards conveyed to the parts of the 
The black world of darkness lieth in wicked-|of time. By no known theory of physical or me-|body where their several services are required. 
ness; and by its wisdom knoweth not God, that|chanical union can we satisfactorily explain how} And here comes into view a glimpse of wise bene- 
made the world and all things therein; for the properties so new should be the result of such|ficence in what at first sight appears only a form 
god of the world and prince of the air ruleth in| chemical combinations. of material evil. The impurities, as we call them, 
the hearts of all that disobey the living God that; The chemical study of this water in its relations|of natural waters are often of real advantage to 
made them. So the god of this wicked world hath |to animal and vegetable life presents new points! those who drink them, supplying saline and mine- 
blinded the eyes of the infidels or heathen; so that|of interest. The most important of its chemical |ral matters in which the food is deficient, or which 
by their wisdom they know not the living God. | properties are so familiar to us that we rarely/the peculiar nature of the staple form of diet in a 
In the Old Testament, the Lord said, “ With | think of them, and certainly do not sufficiently|giveu region renders grateful to the enfeebled 
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r frame. The purest waters, therefore, are by no| The Clouds Drop Down the Dew.—The follow-| vil,” we have made the following selections which 
- means to be considered as everywhere and in all|ing quotation from Dr. Wells on dew is highly | we think will be found interesting to the readers 
i cases the most wholesome. The natural waters of | instructive :—“ TI had often smiled in the pride of| of “ The Friend,” and introduce them to this great 
t every locality are more or less medicated, so to|half-knowledge at the means frequently employed | American inventor. 
1 speak, and the constitutions of the inhabitants by | by gardeners to protect tender plants from cold,| : ; , 
1 long use become adapted to their peculiar quality, |as it appeared to me impossible that a thin mat, or Erastus Brigham Bigelow. 
e and even their food is adjusted to it; so that to}any such flimsy substance, could prevent them| The subject of this notice was born Fourth mo. ' 
st change their wonted beverage even for one more | from attaining the temperature of the atmosphere, | 2d, 1814, in West Boylston, a small town of Mas- / 
d pure may sensibly affect the health, for years to| by which alone I thought them liable to be injured. | sachusetts, seven miles north of Worcester. His 
3 come, of large masses of people. But when I had learned that bodies on the sur-| father had a little farm, to the toils of which he 
ig Look next at the food we eat. This is either! face of the earth become, during a still and serene | added, with Yankee versatility, the business of a 
Vy of vegetable or of animal origin, and what modern | night, colder than the atmosphere, by radiating wheelwright and that of a chair-maker. The boy 
ls chemistry tells us regarding it is not only full of| their heat to the heavens, I perceived immediately | was sent, of course, to the district school. At the i 
rich uses and of deep personal interest to every|a just reason for the practice which I had before | age of eight he asked his master to put him into { 
n- one of us, but is in itself truly marvellous. For, |deemed useless. Befng desirous, however, of ac-| arithmetic and writing, but he was pronounced too 
id jist, it abolishes the artificial distinction which | quiring some precise information on this subject, I| young for these high branches. He was not, how- 
od mere sense has long established between animal |tixed perpendicularly in the earth of a grass-plot | ever, to be headed off so. He took up Pike’s Arith- 
ve food and vegetable food. The bread we simply | four small sticks, and over their upper extremities, | metic at home, performed, unassisted, every ques- 
, bake is no longer quite different in use and qua-| which were six inches above the grass, and formed | tion as far as the Rule of Three, and made a fair 
at, lity from the flesh meats on which learned cooks {the corners of a square, whose sides were two feet| record of the whole. Who does not see in this a 
of exhaust their culinary skill. In bread we actually | long, I drew tightly a very thin cambrie handker-| promising outset ? 
ng eat the substance of beef, and in bread and butter} chief. In this disposition of things, therefore, | * . * 7 7 7 
vd, another form of that marbled flesh on which the | nothing existed to prevent the free passage of air] John Temple, a neighbour of Bigelow, was 
of eye of the epicure so placidly rests. In every | from the exposed grass to that which was sheltered| a substantial farmer. He had noticed the lad's 
va- variety of eatable plant there exists a portion of|except the four small sticks, and there was no sub- | capacity, and sometimes jokingly asked him to j 
1to what chemists call gluten, which is nearly identi-| stance to radiate downwards to the latter grass ex-| come and live with him, and learn his occupation. 
ral cal with the muscular part of animal flesh, and a|cept the cambric handkerchief. The sheltered | Erastus regarded this proposition as a business 
he proportion also of fat, which is absolutely iden-| grass, however, was found nearly of the same toms | matter With him, an offer was an offer. Ac- i 
at, tical with the fat of animals. How unphilosophi-| perature as the air, while the unsheltered was five cordingly, one Second-day morning in early spring, } 
gs cal and vain, therefore, the discipline which en-|degrees or more colder. One night the fully ex-| this boy of ten years presented himself at John i 
na- joins and makes a merit of abstaining from a sub-| posed grass was eleven degrees colder than the air, | Temple’s door and demanded employment. It was Ht 
stance when obtained from the body of an animal,|but the sheltered was only three degrees colder. | given him, with no expectation that he would con- 4 
7e= and yet allows the use of the same substance Hence we see the powerof a very slight awning tinue through the day. He worked on, however, i 
ter when obtained from a vegetable ! to avert or lessen the injurious coldness of the|and at the end of the week suggested to J. T. that " 
ost Again, it shows us how curiously and by what| ground.”—Hunt’s Elementary Physics—Bohn’s|it would be proper to come to some understanding i 
ato admirable contrivances this food is prepared for| Scientific Library. |in regard to wages. On being asked his terms, he Bf 
ne- man. Of carbon and nitrogen, such as float in ——ro—— | offered to work six months on condition of receiv- FE 
ins the air, combined with the oxygen and hydrogen} Many are the visited and called of the Lord,| ing at the close, a cosset lamb called “ Dolly,” 4 
dd ; gases already spoken of, the flesh and tissues of} but few are his chosen. The reason, I believe, is,|t® Which he bad taken a strong liking. The mo- ( 
are animals, and the solid portions of vegetables in| }ecause all those who are visited are not faithful |derate demand was of course acceeded to. But i 
ies great part consist. But of these only one, the} to the little discoveries which are made to them :|S¢arcely had a month elapsed ere a difficulty arose. iy 
oot oxygen, serves directly as food either to animal|some are too stubborn or cowardly to bear the! Dolly could not live without eating, and how was i 
eaf or to plant. The plant, as we have seen, sucks| cross, and others are too wise; and by their rea-| he to provide for her? His fellow labourers dis- ial 
il 5 in at times oxygen by its leaves, and some of this | soning and comparing, instead of obedience to the | covered the cause of his anxiety, and teasingly tf 
stic oxygen, no doubt, contributes to the formation of| convictions of grace, cause the eye which has in aggravated it. At length he proposed and effected i 
oral its growing substance. The animal, also, draws| easure been opened to be closed again by the|#® alteration in the contract. He relinquished his * 
8e, in oxygen from the air by its lungs, and uses it| vod of this world, and of the wisdom which is in|¢laim to Dolly, and J. T. agreed to furnish, in- ii 
sol- directly to build up the tissues of its body. Thus|jt. If thou be determined, dear Friend, in good | Stead, a pair of cow-hide boots, and sheep’s gray i 
both animals and plants, to a certain small extent, | earnest to press forward, and endeavour to per-| cloth sufficient for a suit of clothes. The agree- : 
ne- feed upon raw and unchanged oxygen. But nei-| severe to the end, (for running well for a time ‘ment was fully carried out on both sides. At the i] 
t a ther plant nor animal can so consume or work up| wi]l stand us in little stead,) keep nothing alive | Close of the period, an offer of four dollars a month i 
h it elementary or uncombined hydrogen, nitrogen, or | which should be slain, give up cheerfully to the for the ensuing summer was made and accepted. i 
soil. carbon. ; fire that chaffy combustible nature which is for|The kind-hearted man, at parting, gave the young ij 
ther And here, in pursuing further our inquiries in |the fire; and let the sword of the Spirit pierce | farmer a silver dollar. ; 
way regard to the way in which they are respectively |and divide that which is for the sword; and as|_ During the next two years he continued to work iH 
dis- fed, a great difference at once presents itself be-|thou art faithful herein, thou wilt know by de-| for J. Temple in the summer, and to attend school ; 
juid tween the plant and the animal; while, at the} erees judgment to be brought forth into victory, |i" Wiuter. The farmer urged him to stay till he 
cate same time, a close and predetermined relation is| and thou shalt in due season feel that peace which | Should be of age, and he offered to do so if, at the 
nest seen evidently to exist between them. | passeth the understanding.—Richard Shackleton. ‘close of the term, he should receive in compensa- 
and (To be continued.) ‘tion a small outlying farm belonging to his em- 
pre- aia For “The Friend.” | ployer. Fortunately, this offer was declined. It 
Selected. Perhaps, no discovery in mechanics, or combi-| was an escape not unlike that of Daniel Webster 
arts, The height and sum of religion is to bear the| nation of mechanical power, except that of Ark-| from the clerkship of the county court. 
1Ces- image of Christ. But can those flatter themselves | wright has done more for the manufacturing inte-| In 1827, Bigelow removed to another part 
itro- that they bear the Saviour’s image, who are over- | rests of this country, than those by which the finer|of the town, and engaged in the manufacture of 
‘ood, come and rendered impatient by every trifling inci-|kinds of carpeting, and other similar textures, are|cotton yarm. Erastus was set to work in the mill. 
hem dent of an adverse nature? ©, remember that/so beautifully wrought by power looms. The in-|So long as he found anything to study in the ma- 
ood the life of Christ was from beginning to end a life| vention is purely American, (though it has been|chinery and its working, he was interested; the 
the of trouble. He was often misunderstood and ill-|seized on by manufacturers in England, without| occupation then became distasteful. While em- 
ired. treated by all classes; he was persecuted by the | acknowledgment or compensation tothe originator, ) | ployed in this drudgery of tending spindles, he 
yene- Pharisees ; sold by the traitor whom he had /and is the result of the remarkable powers of a| was busy in framing plans for the future. His ; 
form chosen as one of his disciples; reviled by the thief|comparatively young man, with but little school | grand desire was to obtain a liberal education. As 
hem, on the cross; put to death. But he was far education, or opportunity of acquiring a knowledge | his parents, from their limited circumstances, could 
re to more desirous of the salvation and good of his ene-|of mechanics from books, and under other pecu-| not encourage him in this, he began to consider 
nine- mies, than he was of personal exemption from jliarly unfavourable circumstances. ‘in what way he might accomplish the object him- 
rhich their persecutions. ‘Father, forgive them; for| From an article under the heading of “« Bio-| self. He already knew how to earn and to save. 
aoe they know not what they do,” was his dying| graphy of Eminent Men,” published in No. 9 of| He had not only clothed himself by his toil, but to 
eble prayer. 






|the 7th volume of “The Plough, Loom, and An-|his first silver dollar had added several more. * * * 
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About this time he made bis first invention. It | 
was a band-loom for weaving suspender webbing. 
It accomplished the object; but as the business | 
would not justify the employment of an operative, | 
he abandoned it, after realizing from it a few dol-; 
iars. His next invention was of more importance. | 
A ball of cotton cord, known in the market by the | 
name of “ piping cord,’ had been brought into | 
the house for domestic use. On examination, he| 
found it to be of yarn like that which he was| 
spinning every day. On inquiry, he learned that 
it was made by hand, in the ordinary rope-walk 
Ile was sure that it could be formed more expedi- 
tiously and cheaply by automatic machinery. In| 
a few weeks he had matured the plan of a ma-| 
chine, and within two months he had it in success- | 
ful operation. It worked well—earning for the | 
youthful inventor in the course of a year about 
one hundred dollars. At length the article fell’ 
greatly in price, and the working of the machinery | 
was abandoned. 

These first developments of a peculiar genius | 
were evidently called forth by his burning desire | 
for an education. They were temporary expedi-| 
ents to enable him to pay his way. It should not| 
be forgotten that they were the achievements of a 
Jad only fourteen years of age. Having now by | 
his industry and ingenuity acquired a small fund, 
he obtained parental consent to attend a neigh-| 
bouring academy, at his own expense. This was| 
in 1830. Here he entered on the study of Latin. | 
His teacher was pleased, and wrote to the father, | 
recommending a collegiate course for the boy. 
But to the cautious parent, a trade seemed safer 
and better. As the son preferred not to engage 
again in the dull employment of the spinning will, 
the matter was compromised, and he was told that 
he might go to Boston and become a commission | 
merchant, if he could. 

To Boston accordingly he went. He carried no 
letters—knew no one. After a few inquiries from 


door to door, he found employment in the whole- | 


sale and retail dry-goods establishment of S. F. 
Morse & Co. * * * ° 

About this time a teacher of stenography came 
to Boston and gave lessons in the art. He drew 
much attention and formed large classes. Our 
young clerk shared in the general interest, but the | 
cost of a course, (ten dollars,) was beyond his| 
means. So he got some books and taught himself. | 
He was surprised to find the art so simple. In a) 
few days he could write with ease in short-hand. | 
A new thought struck him. If he could learn | 
stenography in this way so quickly and easily, | 
why should not others—why should not many 
avail themselves of the useful, labour-saving pro- 
cess? The rareness of the acquirement must 
be owing to the expense. He would obviate that. 
He would write a book on short-hand, illustrated 
by plates, and filled with rules and examples. 
Energetic and industrious—to resolve, with him, 
wastoact. In ashort time his work—“ The self- 
taught Stenographer’’—was ready for the press. 
To prosecute this new enterprise, he relinquished 
his post behind the counter, much to the regret of 
his parents, who naturally questioned the expedi- 
ency of the step, and to that of his employers, too, 
whom he had fully satisfied. 
* * * * * * 

[Having published his work, he entered into 
partnership with a young doctor, and they travel- 
led over the country, trying to sell it, but the 
scheme failed. ] 

Behold him now at the age of eighteen. His 
little educational fund has vanished, all his 
schemes have failed, and he is four hundred dol- 
lars in debt. 


been extending and diversifying his business. He 


\in medicine. 
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had formed a partnership with the celebrated | 


| John Smith,” and a new mill had been ‘erected | 


for their operations. As the old mill now stood | 
idle, Erastus thought that he might turf it to} 
some account. In this project he found a person 
willing to join him. John Munroe was the name 
of his second associate. Their business was the 
manufacture of twine. It was beginning t6 be 
moderately successful, when a disagreement be- 
tween Smith and his partner put a stop to the 


|operations of the younger firm. 


* * * * * * 


[He now took up the employment of itinerant 
writing-master, but was not content to remain at 
it. He returned home. ]} 

His parents received him kindly, but could 
not suppress their anxiety concerning his future. 
In that humble family council many plans were| 
started and rejected. At length, with unanimous 
approval, the youth resolves to become a physician. 
After a winter passed in classical studies at Lei- 
cester Academy, he entered his name as a student 
This study he prosecuted with dili- 
gence for more than a year, being much interested 
in the science, but constantly annoyed by a sense 
of his imperfect literary preparation. Even then, 
could he but find the means, he would go back, to 
start anew and aright. Again the stimulus of this 
early and strong desire put him on the look-out 
for some source of pecuniary gain. With his 
mind in this state, he happened, while on a visit, 
to sleep under a knotted or Marseilles quilt. 
Years before he had seen similar fabrics woven by 
the slow and costly process of the hand-loom. 
Why—he now asked himself—could not a power- 
loom be made to weave them? It was not until 
a year afterwards that he set himself in earnest to 
solve this problem. Having suspended, for a time, 
his medical studies, he matured the plan of a loom. 
With some pecuniary aid he was enabled to con- 
struct the machine, which worked to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 

But to prosecute the enterprise, capital must be 
had. In quest of this he went to Boston. A 
sample of the fabric was shown to Freeman, Cobb 
& Co., who were large importers of the article. 
Satisfied that it must succeed, they entered at once 
into an agreement, contracting to pay all expenses 
thus far incurred, to be at the cost of patents for 
this country and for England, and to erect and 
furnish a mill that should meet all probable de- 
mands of the market. In consideration of this 
contribution, the inventor was to receive, free of| 
expense to himself, one-quarter of the profits. A| 
brighter day had at length dawned on the strug- 
gling youth. He had reached the position so 
long sought. He could now secure a thorough 
education. Accordingly he renewed his studies 
junder the care of a clergyman, who was in the 
habit of fitting young men for college. Must we 
state that even this fair prospect was soon clouded ? 
Freeman, Cobb & Co. failed in business. The 
period was one of commercial depression, and was, 
therefore, no time to raise capital for new enter- 
prise. To increase his embarrassments, his father 
had been unsuccessful in his affairs, and was now 
in declining health. His own position and his 
sense of filial duty, left him no alternative. The 
sternly-exacting present must be provided for. 
| Postponing to an indefinite future his half-realized 





Selected. 
LET THERE BE LIGHT. 

Night, stern, eternal, and alone, 

Girded with solemn silence round, 
Majestic on his starless throne, 

Sat brooding o’er the vast profound— 
And there unbroken darkness lay, 

Deeper than that which veils the tomb, 
While circling ages wheel’d away 

Unnoted mid the voiceless gloom. 


Then moved upon the waveless deep 
Thé quickening Spirit of the Lord, 

And broken was its pulseless sleep 
Before the Everlasting Word! 

Let there be light” ana iistening earth, 
With tree, and plant, and flowery sod, 


“Tn the beginning” sprang to birth, 


Obedient to the voice of God. 


Then, in his burning track, the sun 
Trod onward to his joyous noon, 
And in the heavens, one by one, 
Clustered the stars around the moon— 
In glory bathed, the radiant day 
Wore like a king his crown of light— 
And, girdled by the “ Milky Way,” 
How queenly look’d the star gemm’d night! 


Bursting from choirs celestial rang, 
Triumphantly the notes of song ; 
The morning-stars together sang 
In concert with the heavenly throng, 
And earth, enraptured, caught the strain 
That thrill’d along her fields of air, 
Till every mountain-top and plain 
Flung back an answering echo there! 


Creator! let thy Spirit shine 
The darkness of our souls within, 
And lead us by thy grace divine 
From the forbidden paths of sin ; 
And may that voice which bade the earth 
From Chaos and the realms of Night, 
From doubt and darkness call us forth, 
To God's own liberty and light! 


Thus, made partakers of Thy love, 
The baptism of the Spirit ours, 
Our grateful hearts shall rise above, 
Renew’d in purposes and powers ; 
And songs of joy again shall ring 
Triumphant through the arch of heaven— 
The glorious songs which angels sing, 
Exulting over souls forgiven. 
siccceecigillatenti 
Selected. 
HOPE. 
There is a thought, can lift the soul 
Above the narrow sphere that bounds it, 
A star, that sheds its mild control 
Brightest when grief’s dark cloud surrounds it, 
And pours a soft, pervading ray, 
Life’s ills can never chase away. 


When earthly joys have left the breast; 
As even the last fond hope it cherished 





|schemes and hopes, he once more relinquished his 
|classical studies. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—~o—— 


| From age to age, throughout all ages, Divine 


is, and will be rightly conducted. 


Of mortal bliss—too like the rest— 
Beneath woes wilting touch has perished, 
With fadeless lustre streams that light— 
A halo on the brow of night. 


And bitter were our sojourn here, 
In this dark wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam appear— 
The herald of a brighter morrow, 
A friendly beacon from on high, 
To guide us to Eternity, 
To dwell forever with the blest, 
In realms of everlasting rest. 
ieee ibeananes 


For “ The Friend.” 


I approve much of the occasional insertion in 
“The Friend” of George F'ox’s instructive epistles, 
and hope they are read by the subscribers to the 
paper. Very little is doing by the Society to 
support its doctrines and testimonies, but much 
by some to lay them waste. The tendency now, 
is to go back to the outside formal systems, and to 
rid professing Quakers of the restraints of the 
cross, and an unvarying adherence to the sim- 
plicity which inward heart-changing christianity 


His father, in the meantime, had|love is that alone, in which dominion has been,|leads into. Silent meetings are irksome to the 


worldly professor and the lover of a round of 


— 
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fashionable amusements, and the gaieties of a rich| Island, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina, | 
Quaker life. There will be no need of separation to| we have comfortable accounts of the prosperity of 
Jessen the society, it the late modifications in princi-| Truth in those parts. 

ples and practice proposed for theadoption of Friends)“ Our last year’s epistle being very weighty and 
are accepted; we should soon be remodelled : as/ more large than usual, it is earnestly desired that 
John Barclay remarks, “the devil is striving to) the contents of it may be again recommended by | 
slide us upon a new foundation so gently, that we| your Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, in order| 
way hardly know it.” In the interesting epistle| to a faithful observance thereof ; and that the said 
inserted last week, George Fox says, ‘ Many| several meetings do commit those, with the other 
foundations have been laid since the apostles’ | epistles of this meeting, to the custody of some| 
days, by such as have gone from Christ, the true| honest Friend to whom recourse may be had, as 





and sure fuundation, and their foundations have 


proved rotten, and come to naught, and themselves | 


have come to loss.” The “comers and goers” he 
speaks of, have gone “from the heavenly society 
and unity of the saints in light,” “having a form 
of godliness, but out of the power thereof, out of 


the order thereof; such have turned to janglings| 
So early in the society as| 


and vain disputings.” 
at that period, he says, “And you are not insensi- 
ble of the scurrilous and filthy books of lies and 
defamations, which have been spread abroad in 


this nation, and beyond sea, against the faith-| 


ful.” Though for a time this spirit hath been 
hid and covered with the fig-leaves of an outward 
profession, and sometimes with fawning and flat- 
tering words, yet the Lord God will blast all such 


vain talkers, that do not walk in the order of life, | 


truth, and the gospel.”” He encourages his faith- 
ful brethren, that “live and walk in Christ,” to 
believe, that “with his holy and glorious power 
he limits and orders ; so that nothing shall be done 
against his people, but what is suffered for their 
trial and their good, neither by apostates, nor perse- 
cutors with the tongue; all these are limited by 
Christ, who hath all power in heaven and earth 
given to him. Every one’s faith is to stand in 
him and his power.” The permitted afflictions of 
this day, will be converted into blessings, if we 
endure them in a true christian spirit, equally so 
with those of former days. The great matter is to 


bear them, so as to experience them to drive us| 


nearer to Christ, to put our trust in him, being 
made sensible of our impotence, and the need we 
have to pray for faith and patience, and that the 
Lord Almighty will undertake for us, defend his 


|oceasion requires, and be read in the meetings at 
suitable times where they may be a service. 

‘Whereas by the last year’s epistle from Lon-| 
| don ; it is advised ‘that parents who have children | 
|to give in marriage may not make it their chief! 
care to obtain for them large portions and settle-| 
ments of marriage, but rather be careful that their| 
children be joined in marriage with persons of re- | 
ligious inclinations, suitable disposition, temper, | 
sobriety of manners and diligent in their business, | 
which are things essentially necessary to a com- 
fortable life in a married state, and carefully to 
guard against all mixt marriages and unequal 
yoking of their children therein.’ 

“And by the same epistle it is recommended, | 
|‘ that such Friends as are concerned in the affairs 
of the church, at Quarterly, Monthly, or particu- 
lar Meetings, be careful to act therein in the wis- 
dom of God whereby they may be exemplary to 
the young, who may be esteemed members there-| 
of aud attend the same: and as such young per- 
sons are found to be qualified with a real sense of | 
Truth on their spirits, and subjection thereunto, 
and thereby made capable to come up to a service 
in their respective meetings; Friends are desired | 
to encourage and bring them forward therein, | 
whereby they may be helpful to the ancients.’ | 

“By the foregoing it may be observed how} 
young people ought to be qualified to act in our) 
meetings for discipline. Now that all our youth | 
may be fitted for that service ; it is the advice of| 
|this meeting, that parents and guardians watch_| 
|over their children, and train them up in the fear| 
of God, and bring them to meetings of worship, 
causing them to behave themselves orderly there- 


own cause, and keep us from making shipwreck of|in; and when they arrive to a capacity of acting 


faith and a good conscience. 
———_.>.—__—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
THOMAS LIGHTFOOT. 

(Continued from page 45.) 

The epistle from our Yearly Meeting held in Phil- 
adelphia, for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, Xc., 
from the 14th to the 18th day of the Seventh 
month, 17238. 

“To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends, belonging to the said Yearly Meeting. 

‘Dear and Well-beloved Friends,—We ten- 
derly salute you in the Lord, with love unfeigned, 
heartily desiring the prosperity of Zion, and of 
the whole Israel of God, and church of Christ 
every where; and that you and all the assemblies 
of God’s people may be truly comforted and re- 
freshed in the living sense of his presence and 
unspeakable goodness, as we have been in a very 
eminent manner, at this our solemn assembly, for 
which we are deeply obliged to bless and praise 
the God of all our mercies, and be humbly thank- 
ful to him for the same. 

“By accounts received from our respective 
Quarterly Meetings, we are given to understand, 
that love and unity is in a good degree preserved 
amongst Friends, our meetings kept up and disci- 
pline put in practice. And by epistles from Long 


in the affairs of Truth, let them be encouraged to| 
come up in their respective services. 

“And as to such young people as have been) 
educated in the way of Truth, or make profession 
'with us, if they do not continue in well doing, 
but frequent scandalous or tippling houses, and 
delight in vain and evil company and communica- 
tion, or shall use gaming, or drink to excess or 
behave rudely, or such like enormities; or shall) 
decline our plain manner of speech or imitate the 
vain antic modes and customs of the times, the| 
men with their extravagant wigs, and hats set up| 
/in three corners, and the women in their immod-| 


nursing-fathers and mothers to those that are 
young in the ministry ; and with all care and dili- 


| gence advise and admonish them ; and if they see 


vecasion, reprove them in a tender and christian 
spirit ; observing the rules of our discipline and 
counsel of Friends in that respect; as also exhort 
them frequently to read the Holy Scriptures, and 
earnestly seek the mind of the Spirit of Truth to 
open the mysteries of those Holy Writings; and 
as they keep in true patience and submission to 
the will of God, and stand faithful and abide in 
the simplicity of the gospel, and be exercised in 


| their proper gifts, keeping down to the openings 


of divine love and life in themselves, they will 
witness a gradual growth, and be contented to 
wait for it in the will of God, and not strive to 
extend their declarations further than they find 
the life and power of God to bear them up. 

‘And our further advice is to all our ministers, 
that they be conversant in reading the scriptures 
of Truth ; and if any in the course of their minis- 
try shall mis-quote, misapply, or draw unsound 
inferences, or wrong conclusions from the text, or 
otherwise misbehave themselves in point of con- 
duct or conversation, let them be dealt with in 
love and tenderness by the overseers or elders 
where they live; and if they refuse to acknow- 
ledge and give satisfaction for their offences, let 
them be further dealt with in the wisdom of 
Truth, as the case may require. 

“And it is our sense and judgment, that our 
directions here, as well as the advices formerly 
given to our ministers, ought not to be taken as if 
we designed to limit or quench the Spirit of Truth 
in them, no more than the holy apostles’ counsel 
and cautions did in Timothy and Titus, when he 
directed them what they should teach, exhort and 
rebuke, and what they should not. 

“Aud we further advise in tender love, that all 
Friends when they come to their religious worship 
may know a travail and right exercise of spirit, 
which will drive away all drowsiness and indispo- 
sition of mind ; so will God have the worship of 
his own establishing, which is performed in spirit 
and truth, the rewards of which are life and peace: 
but those that give way to a heavy, sleepy spirit, 
are as spots and blemishes in our feasts of charity, 
and hindrances to the weak, as well as great 


| weights and burthens to the faithful, and are giving 


renewed evidence against themselves, of their dis- 
regard to the worship of God, by doing his work 
negligently. 

‘“‘And it is the sense and direction of this meet- 
ing, that all certificates for women Friends (after 
the usual inquiry made by the women) shall be 
drawn and approved by the men’s meeting, on 
whose behalf their clerk shall sign such certifi- 
cates, and then send the same to the women for 
their signing. 

“‘Also we direct that every particular meeting, 


est dresses and other indecencies mentioned in the| With the approbation of their Monthly Meeting, 
epistle of Caution against Pride, &c. It is our) may appoint a Friend to draw all the marriage 
advice and earnest desire, that parents and guar-| certificates that are to be made use of there, which 
dians, whilst such youth are under their tuition, | certificates shall be written according to the form 
ido restrain them, and not indulge, nor maintain pt >cribed in our book of discipline, with the addi- 
| them in such prideand extravagancy. Butif they, ‘vu only of the words [with the Lord’s assistance] 
will not be reformed ; then the overseers or other !u the promissory part thereof. 
Friends shall use their endeavours to reclaim, “For as much as we have accounts from divers 
| them ; and if they cannot prevail, let the offenders | places, that visiting families has proved beneficial, 
| (after dealing and admonition) have notice to be both to the visitors and visited, where Friends are 
‘at the next succeeding Monthly Meeting. in order|in the practice of it; therefore we can do no less 
to be further dealt withal, in the wisdum of Truth, | than earnestly recommend the said service to the 
according to our discipline. | general practice of Friends, both men and women, 
“It is also to be observed, that the God and as the respective Monthly Meetings shall direct 
fountain of all our mercies has opened, and is,amd appoint: and we desire, that none be dis- 
opening in divers of our young people, a Divine couraged, but seek the Lord for assistance, and 
spring of living ministry, therefore our earnest de-| they will feel love to flow towards God’s people 
~—e is, that both ministers and elders may be as|aud children, and as they abide in that love, they 
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will witness a providential hand to direct wy give e| 
them acceptance where they come. 

“And it is our sense and judgment, that if any | 
professing Truth shall apply to such person or per- | 
sons, as by colour of any art or skill whatsoever, 
do, or shall pretend knowledge to discover things| 


hiddenly transacted, or to tell where things lost or | has yielded to deep and fervent desires to be| 


stolen may be found : or if any under our profes- | 
sior do or shall use or pretend to such art or skill, | 
we do hereby, in a just abhorrence of such doings, 


brought under censure. 
“And lastly we earnestly desire, that our disci- | 
pline be strictly put in practice against tale-bearers 


and spreaders of false reports, and that care be) 
° . 3 0 | 
taken speedily to end all differences among Friends. | 


And that each Monthly Meeting, as often as there 
may be occasion, appoint at least two overscers for 
every particular meeting, who are to be diligent | 
in putting our discipline and directions by epistles | 
in practice, and make report of their proceedings 
when the meeting requires the same. 


you to God, desiring that his divine power and 


|thing animates him, like a tender child, in whose 
direct that the offenders be speedily dealt with and | 


For “ The Friend.” 
For the Children. 

One of the most interesting objects to the ex- 
perienced Christian, is the young convert, who has | 
| been enlightened to see the exceeding sinfulness of | 
isin, and, ‘through the extendings of Divine love, 


brought out of it, into the purity of a child of God. | 
Next to his own acceptance with the Lord, no- 


view the impure delights of the world have lost| 
|their attractions, and the absorbing wish is to re- 
ceive power to ‘forsake them, and to follow the| 
| Redeemer in the way of the cross. The sympa-| 
thies of those who have contended with the mor-| 
tifications of self-denial in openly confessing the 
Saviour before their companions, are powerfully 
awakened for such, and knowing the happiness of'| 
the victory and the peace that was their reward, | 
their prayers are put up to their heavenly Father, | 
that he would mightily defend these from the arch 


on their dear Saviour, and he will keep and ca 

them through every conflict, and finally make 
them helpers to others. The church has need of 
such helpers; especially when many are disposed 
to shun the cross, turn their backs upon the pro- 


| fession of their fathers, and indulge themselves in 


| worldly ease, and pride, and sensual gratification. 
But what a contrast there is in the happiness of 
those who love and serve their Saviour, and the 
emptiness of the votary to the world, who has no 
settlement on the true foundation, no substantial 


| peace, nor any ground for the hope of salvation 


through Christ. The evidence which the life of 
his followers conveys that their hearts are in hea- 
ven,—that the main object of their pursuit is a 
daily preparation for those blessed abodes, and to 
spread the Redeemer’s kingdom by drawing others 
into the same holy living,—carries conviction even 
into the heart of the worldling, of the superiority 
of the true christian character, at the same time 
it visits with condemnation the course of the re- 





jenemy, and bring them through their conflicts to| 
“And so dear Friends, we tenderly recommend his glory, and their establishment on the Rock of} tion. 
When the older ones see that the plant of 


ages. 


bellious, and his recklessness of his own salva- 
But when these are brought to the verge of 
time and the false delights which they have pur- 


peaceable wisdom may rule and reign over all, and | renown has taken root in the children, and is pro-| sued, fade away, and they have nothing to satisfy 


that therein all your affairs may be ordered to his | 
glory and your comfort and peace in Christ Jesus. 
The God of peace be with you all, Amen.” 

About the close of the year 1723, Thomas 
Lightfoot was liberated by New Garden* Monthly 
Meeting, to visit Friends in New England. 
Having the unity, and a certificate from the Gene- 
ral Meeting of ministers held on the 14th of the 
First month, 1724, he joined Benjamin Kidd, a 
Friend from E ogland, then on a religious visit in 
America. They first attended the meetings 
throughout New Jersey. Toward the close of the 
Second month, Thomas Chalkley met them at Co- 
hansie, at or near which place a fair was at that 
time of year held. Thomas says, “We had a 
meeting together at Cohansie, in which the people 
were exhorted to sobriety and just dealing. The 
contrary of both is too obvious at such times as | 
fairs. There being divers people there from the! 


fair, as well as others, the nature of Christ’s work | 


on the heart was somewhat spoken to, but it was 
not so open a meeting as some others, the people 
thereaway being too slack and dull as to religicn. 
Next day we had a meeting at Alloway’s Creek, 
where we all three had some pretty close work. 
From thence we went to the General Meeting at 
Salem, which was larger than common on account 
of the said Friend, Benjamin Kidd, being there ; 
who in the love of Christ came from England to| 
visit the churches in this part of the world.” 

Having finished the meetings in New Jersey, | 
Thomas Lightfoot and Benjamin Kidd passed on 
into New England, where they were for two or 
three months busily occupied in their Master’s 
service, to the relief of their own minds and the! 
comfort of the Friends they visited. 
cluded that service, they returned to Burlington 
in time to attend the Yearly Meeting in “the 
Seventh month. 


The Meeting of Ministers held Seventh mo. 14, | guard them by night and | by day, and will give them | ition, affecting music, 


made this minute: “Our antient Friend T homas 
Lightfoot produced sundry certificates from Friends 
in New England, Long Island, &c., showing their 


unity with his visit and service, which were read | there are few who are faithfully serving God in| me after the right way. 


to the satisfaction of this meeting. Our said 


friend gave also some verbal account, tending to en- | 


Having con-| 


| ducing fruits of firmness and st ibility in confess- 


ling the Lord under all circumstances, and before | 


every description of society they necessarily | 
mingle with, it is a crown of rejoicing, and like 
the renewal of their life and vigour. They regard 
it as an evidence, that the Lord has not forgotten 
‘his herits Uge, but ‘that as he visited them in their 
| youth, he is continuing to lay his hand upon sons 
and daughters, to make them lively stones” for 
his spiritual building, ‘an holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
| Christ.” 


Immortal souls are as precious as ever in his| 
sight; and amid the commotions and divisions in| 


religious Society, the Lord is drawing many, as} 


into the wilderness, to come away from the follies} i 


of a vain and wicked world, and to bring them| 
into communion with himself, that he may not 
‘only give them a clear sight of those things, which | 
have formed a partition wall between Him and} 
them, and forgive and blot out their transgres- 
)sions 5 ; but also through his refining power, pre-| 
| pare them to be taken up as on Mount Zion, where | $ 
he reveals in part even to children in religious| 
experience, the beauty and the glory of his mysti- 
cal body—the bride, the Lamb’s wife. It is the| 
highest honour and h: appiness conferred on man, 
to be thus noticed by the Lord of life and elory, | 
washed by him in the laver of regeneration, and 
|made a member of his militant church, by the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, shed on obedient souls| 
abundantly through their Lord and Saviour,—the 
| Mediator of the New Covenant. Whatever may | 
be the obstacles which Satan may strive to place | 
in their w: y or however their faith may be proved | 
and reduced, and they be brought to fear at times 
that he will a day overpower them, their merci- 
ful Shepherd who trode the wine press alone, and 
is touched with a feeling of their infirmities, will | 


victory over all the cruel devices of the enemy, 
as they keep a single eye to Him, their Omnipo- 
tent defence. They may be tempted to think 


this generation, and that they have not the same 


| : 
helps which many others have had, but let them 


the wants of the soul, we can hardly conceive of a 
more pitiable object, ‘than the man or woman thus 
bereft of those gifts and graces, which dignify a 
candidate for immortality, and give him the con- 
soling hope of a glorious eternity through a cru- 
\cified Saviour. 

Every rational creature owes his time and his 
talents to the service of his Maker, in the employ- 
ment of which, under the help and direction of 
the grace of God, he will be enabled to work out 
his salvation with fear and trembling before him, 
and thus to produce the fruits of the Spirit to the 
glory of the great Husbandman. To these will 
be given gifts to occupy in the church, both for 
their own benefit, and for the edification or build- 
ing up of the body, by the effectual working of 
the measure of Grace communicated to him and 
to her. It is in this way the members are fitted 
by the Holy Head for the different offices in his 
'ehurch, as ‘ministers, elders, overseers, watchmen 
/and watchwomen upon the walls of Zion, to in- 
'struct and to warn one another of the devices of 

Satan, to comfort and strengthen the weak, and 
to promote peace and love, and the unity of the 
| Spirit, which is to subsist in the church of Christ. 

Many who filled these stations, have been gathered 
‘from their labours to their heavenly reward within 
a few years, and those who are still in a militant 
istate, are secretly longing to see an increasing 
|suecession prepared by the Lord, to take the 
places vacated by the removal of those faithful 
serv rants of Christ. 

Describing his condition in a fallen state, and 
the working of the grace of Christ Jesus to bring 
him out of ‘it, George Whitehead says, “ Though 
lthe Lord had raised. good desires in me towards 
|himself, that I might know true repentance unto 
life, yet these desires were often quenched, and 
my ‘mind led away through an airy, light disposi- 

vain mirth and other vani- 
‘ties. Howbeit the Lord was graciously pleased 
secretly to follow me with judgment and reproof 
in my very young years, and renewed desires in 
But I wanted to have a 
|stay to my mind, while a hearer of the priests and 
other professors, not knowing or following that 





| 


courage his brethren in their service, adding some | remember, the work is to be accomplished in every | light of Christ in me, which convinced and re- 


agreeable account of the service of his then com- 
panion, Benjamin Kidd.” 





*In the year 1718 New Garden and Nottingham had 
been allowed to hold a Monthly Meeting. 


(To be continued.) 


lone for himself, between the Lord and his soul, | 
land that he who loved them and died for them, 
| will not begin the work of salvation, to leave it! 





‘unfinished if they do not desert him, but under | 8 
We! 


levery exigency, will supply all their needs. 
would encourage these to keep the watch, relying 


proved me for the sins of my youth. The light 
shined in darkness, as in a dark place, and was 
often clouded before it shone out of darkness. The 
Spirit of the Lord moved upon the waters, even 
when darkness was upon the face of the great deep, 
before his works of old were wrought. And in 
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7 order - bring forth his works we _" a THE FRIEND. tended without producing such effect. But grant- 
2 to make us new creatures in Christ Jesus, his |ing this to have been the case, though it is to be 
orl , > } . 
f ee es upon people 8 hearts, even when TENTH MONTH 27, 1855. pene and as we have before said, ought to be 
1 te aaa and his light a in them, a Seni i ___| guarded against, so far as human wisdom and 
" before they know God or Jesus Christ, in order : \foresight can do so, yet it should not be allowed : 
. to give them the knowledge of the glory and There are few problems more difficult to solve to dry up the sources of charity, or induce any to 
" power of God, and of his dear Son Jesus Christ. than that of administering to the wants of the satisfy themselves when they know that “a ; 
f “After religious discourses with some young] needy, without creating undue dependence, de-!brother or sister is naked or destitute of daily : 
e men soberly inclined, and when we had newly |stroying the feeling of self-respect, or encouraging |food” with saying, “depart in peace, be ye 
0 heard of a few people called Quakers, I was, after) idleness and improvidence among those, who have | warmed and filled, notwithstanding give them not 
" my own seeking and wandering, desirous to go to| not virtue enough to stimulate them to struggle | those things which are needful Sue ten body.” If y 
0 a meeting of theirs, which was at Captain Ward’s,| with the difficulties and privations of poverty. | the worthy, the deserving, and the grateful only, 
of at a place called Sunny-bank, near Grayig-Chapel. | The subject has claimed the close attention of the | were the recipients of the bounty of Divine Pro- i 
.- At my first going to the said mecting, what was | political economist, and called into active experi-|yidence, how many of us would be in the enjoy- i 
a most observable to me was, when I came intothesaid| ment various plans suggested by the benevolent, | ment of the blessings which render life comforta- i 
0 mecting, and sat down seriously among them, after | or devised by those who have been mainly anxious to| ble and joyous ? . | 
rs alittle space of silence, a Friend spake a little) meet the indispensible demands at the least possi-| We think the indications are, that the coming \ 
, while of the spiritual deliverances, travels, and| st. various schemes yet tried, | winte st bring with i opetiti 3 
2 hile of the spiritual del , t Is, and/| ble cost. But of the various scl yet tried, ! winter must bring with it a repetition of the same i 
4 ° . 7 5 7 5 a 
iy progress of the Lord’s people in his way and work, | none has been found so perfect, as to shut off all|kind of difficulty and distress among the poorer y 
1e alluding to Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt, from| avenues to imposition and abuse, nor can we rea-| ¢lasses as was witnessed in that of 1854-5, though i 
e- under Pharaoh and his task-masters. All which | sonably expect that such will be the caso, while perhaps not to the same extent. Though there 4 
a I thought I easily understood allegorically or mys-| human nature remains what it is, and society is|are pow more sources of profitable employment 
e o.% ‘ - | pes . . . a7 Pee . ’ 
of teriously as spiritualized ; but there appeared to| divided into the rich and the poor. It is right, the wages paid are not so high, and the prices of 
re me a great work of the power of the Lord in the| however, to establish what guards we can, against provisions of all kinds, keep much above what was i 
fy mecting, tl ae eee of ae a ee ae vice abl gp te a — on — the average rate a few years ago. Owing to the i 
Pa sorrow, weeping, and contrition of spirit, which I| lence, while we are seeking to relieve the dis-|bad management of the financial affairs of our fT 
us believed was a godly sorrow for sin, in order to) tresses of the poor and distributing the alms ne-|city, the funds usually appropriated for the use of ; 
a unfeigned repentance. I was the more confirmed | cessary for snatching the sick or helpless from | the destitute poor appear to be nearly exhausted, 
n- herein, seeing a young maid go mourning out of; threatened destruction. But it is necessary at/at least are not available: and if no more certain 
u- = Sea ae i on ren meee = hei ae on = erent, = we be ~- or liberal provision should be made than is at pre- 
er sorrowiul condition ; and beholding her, being} rayed into inditierence relative to the wants and | sent promised, a great proportion of the means 
his sat down on the ground, with her face towards the| privations of the poor, by the frequent detection | necessary for the relief of the poor must be drawn 
ay earth, as if she regarded nobody present, she,|of imposition, or the reiterated importunities of| from private charity. This will undoubtedly be 
of mourning bitterly, crying out, ‘Lord, make me] the thriftless and prodigal, and our hearts become | felt, and will act very unequally ; but we trust 
put clean; O Lord, make me clean.’ This did far| gradually shut against the feeling of commisera-| that the case, whatever may be its exigencies, will 
; i= ‘ a) a . ' - Tae a) 
m, more tenderly and deeply affect my heart than| tion and sympathy which we owe to our suffering! be met in the spirit of christian benevolence, and 
the what I had heard spoken, and more than all the| fellow-creatures. ‘The poor ye have always with |that each one will be found willing to do their 
vill preaching that ever I had heard from man or men ;| you” said our compassionate Saviour, and with part and contribute their share towards assisting 
for and was a certain testimony to me, the Spirit of| their presence in the community, is the indissolu- | their needy fellow citizens. - 
ild- the Lord evidencing to my spirit, that it was aj ble obligation resting on all who are blessed with) The plan and organization of the Union Benevo- 
- of real work of his power upon her heart, which also| the means, to open their hearts to feel with and lent Association, offer a means, which, we think, 
nd operated upon the hearts of others, causing both| for them, and to make them partakers of a portion | yery effective for becoming acquainted with the 
ted trembling, sorrow, and contrition, in order to bring| of the abundance of this worlds’ goods, with which | wants of the poor, and the characters and habits of 
his them to true repentance, and amendment of life ;| we may have been entrusted. If we fulfil this ob-| the applicants for assistance, and we know of no 
nen and so truly to experience the work of regenera-| ligation according to our ability, and with a pro-| more trustworthy agent to which the application 
ine tion and sanctification from sin and uncleanness;|per spirit, it will secure us an ample reward,|of funds derived from public beneficence, can be 
3 of and accordingly it proved so to many.—Glory to| whether we may Lave been always successful in entrusted. We hope their appeal for help will be 
nnd our God forever. These things making deep im-| guarding against imposture or not. generally and liberally responded to. 
the pression upon my mind, I was the more confirmed | During the last winter there was extraordinary)” We are aware that this is a subject that con- 
ist. in the belief I had before, that the Lord was at | destitution, and consequent distress among the| cerns our city readers more especially, but the 
red work among that small despised people, and that| poorer classes in Philadelphia, as well as iu most | general principles advanced are applicable to all, 
hin he was about to gather and raise up a people unto | of the other large cities in our country. The | and we trust our distant subscribers will not be 
ant himself, to worship in the Spirit and in the Truth,| high price of provisions, the absence of renume-| indifferent to the more circumscribed and local 
ing for such he seeks to worship him acceptably ; and rating employment, and the crowding together of | jntercsts. 
the that this his worship, is not in the dead, and empty | foreign immigrants in our courts and alleys, com-| 
nful forms set up in the will of man.” | bined to increase largely the numbers of those | 
He who gathered this “small despised people,”’ | who either chose, or were obliged to resort to the| SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
and by the searching, humbling power of his Divine} public bounty for support; and imposed a heavy | EUROPE.—One week later from Liverpool. The chief 
ring grace, is as able now to contrite the spirits of his| tax on those who were able and willing to contri-| item in the English news, is the advance in the rate of 
5 . 9 ° . ° ° e . . " = . snianaet fr 6 R . ‘ , . 
ugh children’s children, as in the beginning. And it| bute for their relief. The demand was liberally aan from Ay 5} per cent., made by the Bank on 
5 . = : . m 2 ins p i i ‘ rE g 
ahs has been testified by many servants and hand-| responded to by the open-hearted in both town and |'he 4th inst. | The bullion in the Bank of England had 
; : 7 : Spar been decreasing at an alarming rate for several weeks 
into maidens, who foresaw the degeneracy and the scat-| country, and large sums of money were distributed past—the Bank of France buying up all the specie it 
and tering which have overtaken many inthis day, that| or disbursed for the mitigation or removal of the can. A large portion of the gold withdrawn was going 
roBi- aseed would be preserved that should be accounted | apparent want or more concealed destitution which | to Russia. The Royal family and other wealthy Rus- 
ani- for a generation, who should spread and flourish | abounded on every side. There cannot bea doubt, yore nage large peng on . - — fands, 
ased in the Lord’s time. Through mercy, there is not| that in the absence of systematic inspection into | ¥'C!) Since the war broke out, they have been from 
, eale a bode of Weicads enna: ai | ot onal f the ssnen anata onl time to time disposing of and causing the proceeds to 
roof niy a body of true Friends preserved, who are| the real condition of the numerous applicants, and | ye sent them in gold. A good deal of commercial un- 
s in looking to their Maker, the Holy One of meal, |G impossibility, in consequence of the want of a easiness has resulted, and consols had fallen to 87}. 
ve a for help, but the Lord we believe is at work in| proper concert among those who acted as almoners | Trade in Manchester and the manufacturing districts, 
and the hearts of many young people to add them to) for the public, of detecting those who were inde-| had been wey — by the oe Datuk of the 
that his church, and make of them a band of valiant] fatigable in urging their appeals at each source TOPCY Marxet. Desist, vanvrin and Besnse: mer- 
soldiers f : ne diana ll f 6 iin sett eel + ° ike chants and bankers of London, had failed ; liabilities, 
1 re- i lers Tor his army.—May they give upa that of supply, that a portion, perhaps not 1nconsidera-| ¢499.900. The revenue returns of the United Kingdom 
light Le requires, become partakers of the joys of his| ble, of that which was intended for the help of} show an increase in the year of nearly eight and a half 
was Holy Spirit, and cheer the hearts of the fathers|the deserving poor alone, was worse than wasted | millions sterling, chiefly caused by the additional in- 
The and mothers in the view of their dedication to|on sturdy and clamorous beggars; and it may be | come ee eae of gc ee or 
. 7 : 5D). ; . . - ae 
even the best of causes. They, like the apostle, have|that in some instances, the feeling of self-reliance | }yrou csmmaimuheiimeeie: diaanininae a aie. 
No greater } than tos | hild alk in the|and ind de : aired hove bu oni. e successes 0 thea ledarms. Jverpool Market. Cot- 
leep, Tres er Joy than to see the children walk in the; and independence was Impaired, where Dy more} io, had further declined, and the market was dull; the 
d in ruth, judicious management, help might have been ex-| quality of the new wheat did not promise well, and the 
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demand for old was active at full prices. American 
flour ranged from 40s. to 43s. 6d. per bbl. 
FRANCE.—La Presse says that corn has at length 
reached its maximum price, and that the high quota- 
tions have brought offers of supply from all quarters. 
Large arrivals of foreign flour were shortly expected. 
The price of butchers’ meat is to be fixed by the autho- 
rities, (by decree of the Prefect,) every fortnight. Mea- 
sures are being taken by the authorities of the various 
departments for the relief of the poorer classes. A num- 
ber of deaths from cholera had occurred at Paris, but | 
the disease had not caused excitement or alarm. 
SPAIN.—The Spanish patriotic party is said to be 


strongly opposed to the recent alliance with France| 


and England. It is believed that on the vote for send- 
ing a Spanish contingent to the Crimea, the Cortes will 


decide adversely to the alliance, and that a coup @etat| 


will be attempted by the Anglo-French party. A crisis 
seems to be impending. 

p The War.—Telegraphic accounts from Vienna state 
that the allied fleets had left Sebastopol on some secret 
expedition. 
would be assailed by them. A letter from St. Peters- 
burg states that the evening before the Emperor's de- 
parture for the South a grand council was held, at 
which it was decided to carry on the war with the ut- 
most energy. The Emperor went from Moscow to Nico- 
laieff, the great Russian naval depot, on the Euxine, 


where, on the 23d ult., accompanied by the Grand | 


Dukes, Constantine, Nicholas and Michael, he made an 
inspection of the troops, fortifications and dock-yards. 
The fortifications, it is stated, are to be greatly strength- 
ened and extended. By telegraph we learn that the| 
Czar has left Nicolaieff for the Crimea, his object in pro- | 
ceeding thither being doubtless to inspirit his forces by | 
his presence. Various Russian and Prussian accounts | 
state that the war is to be carried on with the greatest | 
determination, and that the Crimea is to be defended 
to the last extremity. Gen. Mouravieff, now in Asia, 


will, it is intimated, take the place of Prince Gortscha- | 


koff, who is to become Minister of War. Moscow ad- 
vices state that 193,000 men have been added to the 
military force of Russia. The Times’ correspondent is | 
not at all sanguine that the Russians will be forced to| 


abandon their strong positions near Sebastopol, on the | 


approach of winter. The last official despatches report 
the South side of Sebastopol to be occupied by detach- 
ments of French and English troops, who have had dis- 
tinct quarters of the town assigned to them. Prince 
Gortschakoff, on the 23d ult., reported that 26,000 men 
had been landed at Eupatoria, and that on the 26th | 
this force was increased to 33,000 men. He has since re- 
ported that “imposing m: asses” of the allied troops 
continue to threaten the left wing of the Russian army 
from the valley of Baidar, whilst a force amounting to | 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men threaten the right wing 
of the Russians from Eupatoria. In a cavalry skirmish 


between the French and Russians near Eupatoria, the | 


latter had 50 men killed, and lost 160 prisoners. In an 
order which Gortschakoff has addressed to his soldiers, 
he admits a loss of from 500 to 1000 men per day, dur- | 
ing the last thirty days of the siege. To continue to| 
defend the south side, he says, would have been to ex-| 
pose the troops to be uselessly murdered. The latest 
intelligence from Kars represented the garrison as hard 
pressed by the Russians, who had captured a convoy 
with provisions intended for the relief of the place; 
they had also devastated the surrounding country. It 
was, however, still hoped the garrison would be ena- 
bled to hold out until the snow should oblige the Rus- 
sians to retreat. A brief telegraphic despatch from 


Hamburg states, that on the 27th ult., six English ves-| 


sels appeared before Riga, and bombarded two of the | 
batteries by which the city is defended. 

UNITED STATES.—The Revenue-—The duties re-| 
ceived at seven of the principal ports of the United | 


States during the first quarter of the present fiscal year, | 


amounted to $14,600,000; this is about four millions 
less than were received at the same ports in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1854. 

The Mexican Boundary.—Under the Gadsden treaty, 


the U. States have secured both the passes to the Paci- | 


fic, and both are said to be practicable for railroads. 
The Treaty with Japan.—This much talked of treaty | 


does not appear after all to have secured any commer- | 


cial advantages of much moment to this country. The 


Japanese deny the right of Americans to a residence for | each, vol. 29; from Jas. Austin, agt., Nant., 
the purposes of trade, and sent away some merchants | for M. Gardner, F. 
from San Francisco, who attempted to establish them- | Jos. B. Swaine, D. Ray, A. Barney, 


It was supposed that Nicolaieff or Odessa | 


guard to the public. The Inspectors of the St. Louis 
district state, that within their district no explosion has 
|yet taken place in boilers constructed in conformity to 
|the law, nor do they believe that any have occurred in 
jthe whole country. The number of casualties has in 


|consequence greatly decreased. The passengers car- 


1,046,249; of these 13 lost their lives by fire; by sink- 
ing, 3; other modes, 12; by explosion, none—total, 28. 

Wisconsin, by her new census, has a population of 
552,109, against 305,391 in 1850. 
246,708, or about eighty per cent. 

Texas —Late Galveston dates mention an engagement 
between the Texan Rangers commanded by Capt. Calla- 
han and a large body of Indians and Mexicans. Forty 
|Indians and Mexicans were killed, and four of the 
Texans. 

New York.—The assay office in this city had been 
one year in operation on the 10th inst. During that 
period, the gold bullion received, amounted to $27 ,952,- 
778. Silver, do., $278,403. On the 14th, the clipper 
ship Adelaide arrived from California, with 2000 tons 
| of freight, consisting mainly of wheat, barley and flour. 
Mortality last week, 341. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 158, viz., 
and 99 children. 


lay the submarine cable from Cape Breton to New 
Foundland, has not been abandoned. 
|rested are sanguine of success, and intend to repeat 
| their endeavours the coming summer. It is expected 
| that the lost cable can be recovered as one end remains 
|fast to the New Foundland shore, and with the aid of 
| proper mechanical means, it is said, can be drawn in. 
The land portion of the line, extending from Cape Ray 





St. . $s 2s =| , 
to St. Johns, e distance of 400 miles, is very near com-| for each passenger to and from West Chester by the 


pletion. 


The last link of the line 
ending on Lake Huron, at Gooderich, was finished this 
| week, and business commenced. 
Iron Ore in New York.—Professor Emmons, the State 
Geologist of New York, has traced in the valley of the 
| Adirondae, for a distance of two and a half miles, a bed 
of rich iron ore. He says there might be procured within 
two feet of the surface seven million tons of ore, which 
would make three million tons of superior iron. 
How Marbles are made.—The common moc z of grind- 
ling children’s marbles is a curious instance of simpli- 
jcity in machinery. A number of stone chips, broken 
to a suitable size, are put together in a tin box, and 
fastened to the rim of a water-wheel, and there left to 
grind themselves into shape. 
Extraordinary Yield. — Alvah Hurlbut, of Ulysses, 
| Tompkins®tounty, New York, is said to have a single 

stalk of buckwheat, that produced 6618 full and perfect 
grains. The weight of this enormous yield was five 
and a half ounces. 

The Missing -Lronaut.—Winchester, who ascended in 
|a balloon from Norwalk, Ohio, on the 2d instant, had 
/not been heard of up to the 17th, at that place. 

Railroad Travel in Illinois.—On the 10th, two trains 
}on the Chicago and Galena road brought in four thou- 
sand passengers. An immense business is done on this 
road. 

African Discovery.—A great inner sea is said to have 
been discovered in equatorial Africa by Dr. Rebmaun. 
It is stated to occupy the space between the equator ahd 
10 deg. south latitude, and between 23 deg. and nearly 
30 deg. east longitude. 

The Kinney Expedition. —Kinney’s newspaper at Grey- 
town says, that he and his associates have quiet pos- 
|session of thirty millions of acres of land, in the Mos- 
| quito territory, and are ready to dispose of it to actual 
|settlers. According to the same authority, 900 men 
from Alabama and Mississippi would soon leave the U. 
States, to join the expedition. 


| telegraph wire in operation. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from J. H. Painter, Io., $2, vol. 29; from 
H. Drinker, Pa., per N. K., $5, to 26, vol. 30; from W. 
D. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 28; from Lewis Bedell, N. Y., $4, 
vols. 28 and 29, for T. Bedell, $2.25, to 6, vol. 29; from 
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| $2, vol. 28, for R. Jones, 8. C. Paul, and Di. Packer, $2 
28 dollars, 
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selves at Hakodadi, with the object of provisioning |B. House, Benj. Gardner, Jemima Austin, ©. C. Hussey, 


whaling vessels. 
the Japanese have construed the treaty correctly. 


The U. S. government considers that |G. Hussey, Eu. B. Paddock, $2 


each, vol. 29; from Geo. 


Mitchener, agt., O., for Thos. Penrose, $2, ‘vol. 


The Steamboat Law, though deemed at first very strict | Ann Hobson, $4, vols. 28 and 29; from Josiah M. Reeve, 


and burthensome, has proved to be a valuable safe-|N. J., $2, vol. 28. 


ried on steamboats during the past year, numbered | 


Gain in five years, | 


5f adults | 


Miscellaneous.—The Submarine Cable.—The attempt to be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 


The parties inte- | 





; stage, will be 25 cents 
| Tele Pi s.—Canada has 3 i i cai - 
| Telegraphic Progress.—Canada has now 3400 miles of | other times are provided at the School, an extra charge 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. The pupils 
will be conveyed from the city, by railroad, to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be ia waiting to take 
them to the School, on the arrival of the morning and 
afternoon cars, on Second-day, the 5th, and Third-day, 
the 6th of Eleventh month. The children will get their 
baggage the day after their arrival. The cars leave the 
depot, south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at half past 7 0 ’elock, 
A.M., and at half past 3 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the 


|school will be at the railroad depot on Second and 


Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, 
and accompany them to West Chester. Those who go 
by the morning train will be furnished with tickets by 
@ person in attendance. To those who procure tickets 
as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 
including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be 
charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinetly 
marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
84 Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils 
left before 12 o’clock on Sizxth-days, will be forwarded. 
All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 


West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. Packages should 
be distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 


| that their contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 


ling. The stage will leave West Chester for the School, 


| during the winter session, on Second, Fourth, and Seventh- 


days, on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 


|and from the School to West Chester on the same days, 


to meet the morning cars for Philadelphia. The fare 


When special conveyances at 


will be made. 
West-town, Tenth mo., 2d, 1855. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


A man Friend is wanted to assist on the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to aid in carrying out the concern 
for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to Josepn ELktnTon, 

377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Tenth mo., 1855. 180 Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samver Hires, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, : 
Samvuet Berrve, Jr. \ Philada. 
anincescaiclillatiasinicin 
Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 11th instant, Sa- 
MUEL BeniNeTon, of Delaware county, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Albertson, of the former place. 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


Diep, on the 5th of Fifth — 1855, in the town of 
New Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y ork, Houtet Titus, aged 
nearly 88 years; a aaa of Coey mans Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, on the 3d of Sixth month, 1855, at his residence 
in the town of New Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y., SoLo- 
MON CARMAN, in the 77th year of his age; a member of 
Coeymans Monthly Meeting. He bore a protracted ill- 
ness with Christian fortitude, manifesting entire resign- 
ation to the Divine will. He was much attached to the 





28, for 


principles of the gospel as held by ancient Friends, and 
we trust his end was peace. 
, on the 24th of Seventh month, 1855, in New 
Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y., Henry HALSTED; a mem- 
ber and much esteemed minister in Coeymans Monthly 
Meeting. 
, on the 10th inst., after a short illness, in New 
Baltimore, Green Co., N. Y., Tuomas Benet, aged 82 
years; a much esteemed member and elder in Coeymans 
Monthly Meeting. He was much concerned for the 
support of our Christian doctrines and testimonies a8 
held by ancient Friends, and his labours and example 
will be greatly missed in his meeting. 

——, on the 9th of Sixth month, 1855, at the resi- 
dence of her husband, the above named Thomas Bedell, 








Estuer BepreLt; a much esteemed member and elder 
in Coeymans Monthly Meeting, in the 81st year of het 






age. 
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